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dicular upwards, from a vast ragged orifice | hended, in the prevailing opinion, that they are 
through a bed of rocks, a great depth below |occasioned by the underground passage of 
the common surface of the basin, throwing up| large bodies of water, traversing a weak and 
small particles or pieces of white shells, which| cavernous rock. Bartram has given one ac- 
subside with the waters at the moment of in-| count, the subject of which is near Tallahassee, 
termission, gently settling down round about|which | think deserves to be revived at this 
the orifice, forming a vast funnel. At those/time. 
moments, when the waters rush upwards, the} ‘“ Next day early in the morning we left the 
surface of the basin immediately over the orj-| town and the river, in order to fix our encamp- 
fice is greatly swollen or raised a considerable | ment in, the forests about twelve miles from the 
height ; and then it is impossible to keep the| river; our companions with the pack-horses 
boat or any other floating vessel over the foun-| went a-head to the place of rendezvous, and 
tain; but the ebullition quickly subsides; yet,|our chief eonducted me another way to chow 
before the surface becomes quite even, the|me a very curious place, called the Alligator 
fountain vomits up the waters again, and so} Hole, which was Jately formed by an extraor- 
on perpetually. ‘The basin is generally circu-|dinaty eruption or jet of water. It is one of 
lar, about fifty yards over; and the perpetual| those vast circular sinks, which we beheld al- 
stream from it into the river is twelve or fifteen| most every where about us as we traversed 
yards wide, and ten or twelve feet in depth; the} these forests, after we left the Alachua savan- 
basin and stream continually peopled with pro-jnah. This remarkable one is on the verge of 
digious numbers and variety of fish and other|a spacious meadow, the surface of the ground 
animals; as the alligator, and the manate or|round about being uneven by means of gentle 
sea cow, in the winter season.” rising knolla; some detached groups of rocks 
A very remarkable spring was described to| and large spreading live oaks shade it on every 
me by Major Smith, of the United Stases army, | side: it is aboOt sixty yards over, and the sur- 
as existing upon the Ocklewaha river, thirty | face of the water six or seven feet below the 
or forty miles from St. John, and distant seventy | rim of the funnel or basin; the water is trans- 
miles in a line from St. Augustine, or one hun-| parent, cool, and pleasant to drink, and well 
dred and forty-five, by the way of Jacksonville. | stored with fish; a very large alligator at pre- 
The spring is forty feet deep, and three hundred | sent is lord or chief; many have been killed 
wide; and gives rise to a rapid creek fifteen or| here, but the throne is never long vacant, the 
they appear as plain as though lying on a table |twenty yards wide, and twenty-five feet deep. | vast neighbouring ponds so abound with them. 
before your eyes, although many feet deep in|‘The waters of this fountain are described as} “ The account that this gentleman, who was 
the water. ‘T'his tepid water has a most dis-| equalling in transparency those above alluded|an eye-witness of the last eruption, gave me of 
agreeable taste, brassy and vitriolic, and very | to. its first appearance, being very wonderful, I 
offensive to the smell, much like bilge water! The sulphur springs upon the St. John, in| proceed to relate what he told me whilst we 
or the washings of a gun-barrel, and is smelt|the neighbourhood of Lake George, are dis-| were in town, which was confirmed by the In- 
at a great distance. A pale bluish or pearl|tinguished for their sulphuretted impregna-|dians, and one or more of our companions, 
coloured coagulum covers every inanimate/tions. A thermometer plunged into these|who also saw its progress, as well as by my 
substance that lies in the water, as logs, limbs) waters when the temperature of the air was|own observations after | came to the ground. 
of trees, &c. Alligators and gar were nu-| 34°, stood at from 56° to 60°. “ This trader being near this place (before 
merous in the basin, even at the apertures; Besides these boiling fountsins, there exist it had any visible existence in its present ap- 
where the ebullition emerges through the|many inland lakes or ponds, the depths of|pearance,) about three years ago, as he was 
rocks; as also many other tribes of fish. In| whose waters, in many instances, has not been | looking for some horses which he expected to 
the winter season several kinds of fish and | ascertained, and which are regarded by the in-| find in these parts, on a sudden was astonished 
aquatic animals migrate to these wari foun-| habitants as unfathomable; they are all equally | by an inexpressible rushing noise, like a mighty 
tains. The forbidding taste and smell of these} remarkable for their transparency. Indeed the | hurricane or thunder storm; and looking round, 
waters seems to be cwing to vitriolic and sul-| same feeling is produced in the minds of the/he saw the earth overflowed by torrents of 
phureous fumes or vapours; and.these being| inexperienced when sailing upon them as is| water, which came, wave after wave, rushing 
condensed, form this coagulum, which repre-| described to have been felt by sailors in the|down a vale or plain very near him, which it 
sents flakes of pearly clouds in the clear ceru-| clear waters of the northern seas—the sensa-| filled with water, and soon began to over- 
Jean waters in the basin.” tion of being suspended in mid-air, rather than} whelm the higher grounds, attended with a 
{ cannot omit Bartram’s description of the} of floating upon the surface of water. terrific noise and tremor of the earth. Reco- 
Mannate spring, situated four miles from) Those geologists whose theories lead them vering from his first surprise, he immediately 
Tallahassee. particularly to the study of the causes now in| resolved to proceed for the place whence: the 
“The ebullition is astonishing, and con-|action which modify the earth's surface, would | noise seemed to come; and soon came in sight 
tinual, though its greatest force of fury inter-| find in the frequently recurring sinks as they|of the incomparable fountain, and saw, with 
mits, regularly, for the space of thirty seconds}are called, and in the occasional outbreaking| amazement, the floods rushing upwards many 
of time: the waters appear of a lucid sea green |of fountains, almost peculiar to this country,!feet high, and the expanding waters, which 
colour, in some measure owing to the reflection | abundant materials for reflection. ‘The causes} prevailed every way, spreading themselves far 
of the leaves above: the ebullition is perpen-jof the sinks, are no doubt, correctly appre-|and near. He at length concluded (he said) 
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The same author describes another spring 
about one hundred miles higher up the St. 
Jobn, and about thirty miles from New Smyrna, 

“ Which issued from a high ridge or bank 
on the river, in a great cove or bay,a few 
miles above the mouth of the creek which | 
ascended to the lake; it boils up with great 
force, forming immediately a vast circular 
basin, capacious enough for several shallops 
to ride in, and runs with rapidity into the river 
three or four hundred yards distance. This 
creek, which is formed instantly by this ad- 
mirable fountain, is wide and deep enough for 
a sloop to sail up into the basin. The water 
is perfectly diaphanous, and here are continu- 
ally a prodigious number and variety of fish ; 
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THE FRIEND. 
that the fountains of the deep were again| placid spirit, the desires of which are mode-|it to a healthy condition. 
broken up, and that an universal deluge had} rate, and under due regulation,—which puts 
commenced; and instantly turned about and, upon every thing the best construction it will 
fled to alarm the town, about nine miles dis-| admit of,—is slow to take offence,—seeks no 
tance: but before he could reach it, he met! distinction,—but views itself with humility, 
several of the inhabitants, who already alarmed, and others with candour, benevolence, and 
by the unusual noise, were hurrying on towards indulgence. Such a disposition makes the 
the place; upon which he returned with the} man happy in himself, and a source of happi- 
Indians, taking their stand on an eminence to|ness and peace to all around him, On the 
watch its progress and the event. It continued; other hand, what an unceasing source of men- 
to jet and flow in this manner for several days, | tal disquiet and turbulence is the opposite dis- 
forming a large, rapid creek or river, descend-} position,—jealous, envious, and censoriou3,— 
ing and following the various courses and wind-| ready to take offence at trifles, and often to 
ings of the valley, for the distance of seven or| construe incidental occurrences into intended 
eight miles, emptying itselfinto a vast savannah,| and premeditated insults,;—prone to put un- 
where was a lake and sink which received andj favourable constructions upon the conduct of 


This important fact 
in the philosophy of human nature has been 
clearly recognised, from the earliest ages, on 
the mere principles of human science. It is 
distinctly stated by Aristotle in his Nicomach- 
ean Ethics, where he draws a striking com- 
parison between a man who, being first misled 
by sophistical reasonings, has gone into a life 
of volaptuousness under an impression that he 
was doing no wrong,—and one who has fol- 
lowed the same course in opposition to his 
own moral convictions. The former, he con- 
tends, might be reclaimed by argument; but 
the latter he considers as incurable. In such 
a state of mind, therefore, it follows, by an 





gave vent to its waters. 
The fountain, however, gradually ceased 


to overflow, and finally withdrew itself beneath | 
the common surface of the earth, leaving this 


others, and thus continually to surround itself 


with imaginary enemies, and imaginary ne- 
glects and injuries. Such a temper is a con- 
tinual torment to the individual himself, and 


induction which cannot be controverted, either 
that the evil is irremediable and hopeless, or 
that we must look for a power from without 
the mind which may afford an adequate reme- 
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dy. Weare thus led to perceive the adapta- 
tion and the probability of the provisions of 
Christianity, where an influence is indeed dis- 
closed to us, capable of restoring the harmony 
which has been lost, and raising man anew to 
his place as a moral being. We cannot hesi- 
tate to believe that the Power who framed the 
wondrous fabric may thus hold intercourse 
with it, and redeem it from disorder and ruin. 
On the contrary, it accords with the highest 
lot the Dei we can form of the benevolence 


capacious basin of waters, which, though con-|the cause of disputes and jealousies among 
tinually near fall, hath never since overflowed. | those with whom he is connected. We cannot 
There yet remains, and will, | suppose, remain | fail, also, to perceive that the man of ill-regu- 
for ages, the dry bed of the river or canal,/ lated passions injures his own true interest and 
generally four, five, and six feet below the na-| happiness, as much as he violates his duty to 
tural surface of the land; the perpendicular,| others; and that his caurse of life is often pro- 
ragged banks of which, on each side, show) ductive of degradation, disease, and wretch- 
the different strata of the earth; and at places,|edness. In all this we see a beautiful exam- 
where ridges or a swelling bank crossed and) ple of the wise arrangements of the Creator, 
opposed its course and fury, are vast heaps of| who, in the structure of our moral nature, has 
fragments of rocks, white chalk stones, and|connected our own peace and happiness with 
pebbles, which were collected and thrown into|a state of feeling calculated to promote the|his creatures in their hour of need; and the 
the lateral vaileys, until the main stream pre-|happiness and peace of all around us, We/system disclosing such communication appears, 
vailed over and forced them aside, overflowing | cannot be at a loss to conclude what a differ-|upon every principle af sound philosophy, to 
the levels and meadows, for some miles dis-|ent scene the world would present if such feel-}be one of harmony, consistency, and truth. 
tance from the principal stream, on either | ings were universally cultivated; and, on the|The subject, therefore, leads our attention to 
side. We continued down the great vale,| other hand, we must observe how much of the|that inward change, so often the scoff of the 
along its banks, quite to the savannah and lake | actual misery that exists in the world avetsl eliaee, but to which so prominent a place is 
where it vented itself, while its ancient subter-| from derangement of moral feeling, and the | assigned in the sacred writings, in which a 
ranean channel was gradually opening, which, | various consequences that result from it both! man is said to be created anew by a power 
I imagine, from some hidden event or cause to individuals and communities. We find also,|from heaven, and elevated in his whole views 
had been choked up, and which, we may sup-| by innumerable examples, the remarkable in-|and feelings as a moral being. Sound philo- 
pose, was the immediate cause of the erup-| fluence produced, bya due cultivation of these 


of the Deity, that he should thus look upon 





tion.” 


[ have been the more particular in collect-| 


i 


feelings, in alleviating, both in ourselves and 
others, the physical evils which are insepara- 


¢ > } . e 2 
ing the foregoing facts relative to the Hydro-| ble from the present state. It is further to ve 


graphy of the Floridas, in order that it may be| 
perceived how much interest attaches to the) 
subject, and how much we yet stand in need! 


of farther information. 


Dr. Abercrombie’s Philosophy of the Moral 


Feelings. 


(Continued from page 405, vol. 6.) 


struction. 


remarked, as a fact worthy of the deepest at- 
tention, that the only distinct inforination con- 
veyed to us in Scripture respecting the happi- 


jness of the righteous in a future state is, that 


it will consist chiefly in a perfect knowledge 
of the Divine character, and a conformity of 
the soul to the moral perfections of the Deity. 


\*It doth not yet appear,’ says the sacred wri- 

There are few to whom a reiterated perusal | 
of the following paragraph, taken from the} 
section on the Affections, may not convey in-} 


ter, ‘what we shall be; but we know that 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he is.’ ” 

How beautifully has the author advocated 


“In regard to both the affections and the|and illustrated, in the following observations, 
desires, we are further to remember the deep | the doctrine of the influence of the Holy Spi- 
and extensive influence upon the happiness of| rit; and how does he unconsciously offer us 


the individual himself, which results from a| 


the right hand of fellowship, in our long des- 


due regulation of these feelings; the pure|pised assertion of this great Christian truth. 


mental enjoyment of him whose affections are 
under sound regulation, and whose desires are 
habitually directed to those objects which are 
in the highest degree worthy of being sought 
after. ‘This mental tranquillity is also repre- 
sented to us, in a very striking manner, by the 
influence of those dispositions which we usual- 
ly refer to the head of Temper. What a con- 
stant source of pure enjoyment is a meek and 





The reader of “The Friend”’ will, assuredly, 
require no apology for the introduction of so 
long an extract, fraught as it is with senti- 
ments so remarkably congenial to our own. 

* We perceive,” says he, speaking of the 
great power of Habit, “a state which the 
mind may attain, in which there is such a dis- 
ruption of its moral harmony, that no power 
appears in the mind itself capable of restoring 





' 


| 


sophy teaches us, that there isa state in which 
nothing Jess than such a complete traneforma- 
tion can restore the man to a healthy moral 
condition,—and that, for producing it, nothing 
will avail but an influence from without the 
mind,—a might and a power from the same 
Almighty One who originally framed it. Phi- 
losophy teaches, in the clearest manner, that 
a portion of mankind require sucha trans- 
formation; Christianity informs us that it is 
required by all. When the inductions of 
science and the dictates of revelation harmo- 
nise to this extent, who shall dare to asseri 
that the latter are not truth? Who, that places 
himself in the presence of a Being of infinite 
purity, will say he requires not such a change; 
or that, for the production of it, he needs no 
agency beyond the resources of his own mind? 
If none be found who is entitled to believe he 
forms the exception, we are forced into the 
acknowledgment of the truth so powerfully 
impressed upon us in the sacred writings, that, 
in the eye of the Almighty One, no man in 
himself is righteous; and that his own power 
avails not for restoring him to a state of moral 
purity. 

“From the whole of this enquiry we see 
the deep influence of habits; and the fearful 
power which they may acquire over the whole 
moral system; considerations of the highest 
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practical interest to those 


whip would prevent |is a power in the mind itself, which is calcu- 





the formation of habits of an injurious nature, | lated to draw down upon it an influence of the 


or who, feeling their influence, strive to be|most efficient kind. ‘This is produced by the 
delivered from them. ‘There is indeed a point mental process which we call Faith; and it 
in this downward course, where the habit has}may be illustrated by an impression which 
acquired undisputed power, and the whole |many must have experienced. Let us suppose 
moral feelings yield to it unresisting submis-|that we have a friend of exalted intelligence 
sion. Peace may then be within, but that|/and virtue, who has often exercised over us a 
peace is the stillness of death; and, unless a commanding influence,—restraining us from 
voice from heaven shall wake the dead, the| pursuits to which we felt an inclination, —ex- 
moral being is lost. But, in the progress to-|citing us to virtuous conduct,—and elevating, 
wards this fearful issue, there may be a tumolt, | by his intercourse with us, our impressions of 
‘and a contest, and a strife; and the voice of|a character on which we wished to form our 
conscience may still command a certain atten-|own. Let us suppose that we are removed to 
tion to its warnings. While there are these|a distance from this friend, and that circum- 
indications of life, there is yet hope of the |stances of difficulty or danger occur, in which 
man; but, on each moment is now suspended | we feel the want of a guide and counsellor. 
his mora! existence. Let him retire from the | [n the reflections which the situation naturally 
influence of external things; and listen to that |gives rise to, the image of our friend is brought 
voice within, which; though often unheeded, | before us; an influence is conveyed analogous 
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Por “ The Friend.”” 


Comparative Cost and Produciiveness of Free 
and Slave Labour. 
(Continued from page 4.) 

«That the proprietors of West India es- 
tates,’,observes Dr. Beattie, ‘ would be in any 
respect materially injured by employing free 
servants (if these could be had) in their seve- 
ral manufactures, is highly improbable, and 
has, indeed, been absolutely denied. by those 
who were weil informed on this subject. A 
clergyman of Virginia assured me, that a white 
man does dou!s the work of a slave; which 
will not seem worderful, if we consider that 
the- former works for himself, and the latter 
for another; that by the law, one is protect- 
ed, the other oppressed; and that in the arti- 
cles of food and clothing, relaxation and rest, 
the free man has innumerable advantages. It 
;mnay, therefore, be presumed, that if all who 


still pleads for God. Let him call to aid those |to that which was often. produced by his pre-| serve in the colonies were free, the same work 
high truths which relate to the presence and sence and his counsel; and we feel as if he| would be performed by half the number, which 
inspection of this Being of infinite purity, and} were actually present, to render his advice and|is now performed by the whole. The very 
the solemnities of a life which is to come.}|Watch our conduct. How much world this! soil becomes more fertile under the hands of 
Above all, let him iook up in humble suppli-|impression be increased, could we further en-| free men. So says an intelligent French au- 
cation to that pure and holy One, who is the|tertain the thought, that this absent friend was} thor, (Le Poivre,) who, after observing that 
witness of this warfare,—who will. regard it}able, in some way, to communicate with us,| the products of Cochin China are the same in 
with compassion, and impart his powerful aid. | 80 far as to be aware of our present circum-|kind with those of the West Indies, but of 
But let him not presumptuously rely on this aid, | Stances, and to perceive our efforts to recall| better quality, and in greater abundance, gives 
as if the victory were already secured. The|the influence of his character upon our own.| for a reason, that ‘the former are cultivated 
contest is but begun; and there must be a con- | Such is the intercourse of the soul with God.| by free men, and the latter by slaves;’ and 
tinued effort and an unceasing watchfulness,— | Every movement of the mind is known to him; 

an habitual direction of the attention to those | his eye is present with it, when, in any situa- 
truths which, as moral causes, are calculated |tion of duty, distress, or mental discipline, the 
to act upon the mind,-—and a constant reli-| man, under this exercise of faith, realises the t 
ance upon the power from un high which is|presence and character of the Deity, and so-| born labourer, seems to shrink into barrenness 
felt to be real and indispensable.” lemnly enquires how, in the particular instance, under the sweat of the slave.’ 

“ And where is the improbability that the | bis moral feelings and his conduct will appear. It is an ill-grounded opinion,’ says Frank- 
pure and holy One who framed the wondrous |!0 the eye of Him who seeth in secret. Phis| lin, in his Essay on the Peopling of Countries, 
moral being may thus hold intercourse with it, |!8 Do Vision of the imagination, but a fact sup-|* that by the labour of slaves, America may 
and impart an influence in its hour of deepest |ported by every principle of sound reason,—| possibly vie in cheapness of manufactures with 
need? According to the utmost of our con-|an influence which a man brings down upon) Great Britain. ‘The labour of slaves can 
ceptions, it is the highest of his works,—for himself, when, by an effort of his own mind,| never be so cheap bere, as the labour of work- 
he has endowed it with powers of rising to the he thus places himself in the immediate pre-| ing men is in Great Britain. 
contemplation of himself, and with the capa-|sence of the Almighty. The man who does 
city of aspiring to the imitation of his own |80 in every decision of life is he who lives by 
moral perfections. We cannot, fora moment, faith; and, whether we regard the inductions 
doubt, that his eye must reach: its inmost move-|0f reason, or the dictates of sacred truth, such 
ments, and that all its emotions, and desires,|& Man is taught to expect an influence greater) neglect of business, (neglect which is natural 
and volitions are exposed to his view. We)and more effectual still. ‘This is a power im-|to the man who is not to be benefited by his 
must believe that he looks with displeasure |mediately from God, which shall be to him} own care or diligence,) expense of a driver 
when he perceives them wandering from him- direction in every doubt,—light in every dark-| to keep him at work, and his pilfering from 
self; and contemplates with approbation the |ess,—strength in his utmost weakness,—and/| time to time, (almost every slave being, from 
contest, when the spirit strives to throw off its comfort in all distress; a power which shall) the nature of slavery, a thief,) and compare 
moral bondage, and to fight its way upwards bear upon all the principles of his moral na-} the whole amount with the wages of a manv- 
to a conformity to his will. Upon every prin-|‘ure, when he carries on the mighty conflict of facturer of iron or wool, in England; you will 
ciple of sound philosophy, all this must be | bringing every desire and every volition under} see that labour is much cheaper there, than it 
open to his inspection; and we can perceive |? conformity to the Divine will. We again|ever can be by negroes here.’ 
nothing opposed to the soundest inductions of |hazard with confidence the assertion, that in 
reason in the belief, that he should impart an all this there is no Amprobability; but that, on 
influence to the feeble being in this high de-|the contrary, the improbability is entirely on 
sign, and conduct him to its accomplishment. the other side,—in supposing that any such 
In all this, in fact, there is so little improba-|mental process could take place without the 
bility, that we find it impossible to suppose it|knowledge and the interposition of that in- 
could be otherwise. We find it impossible to comprehensible One, whose eye is upon all his 
believe that such a mental process could go on | works.” 
without the knowledge of him whose presence H. | prosperity of the society to which he belongs. 
is in every place,—or that, looking upon it, he sui voter eis _ | This undoubted and undisputable fact must be 
should want either the power or the willing- ‘ - im suisenans cree colds to dain ane : still more strongly impressed on the mind of 
om = oa pe satieat _ aaa in evil, bat instantly to sbun it, es the eyelid clossa| °VCrY ON€ who has been in the habit of seeing 


itself against a mote. the manner in which slaves perform their daily 
an actual comnunication from the Deity, there Adams’ Private Thoughis. ‘labour. The indifference and extreme slow- 


therefore argues, ‘that the negroes beyond 
the Atlantic ought to be made free.’ ‘The 
earth,’ says he, ‘ which multiplies her produc- 
tions with profusion under the hands of a free- 


Any one may 
compute it. Reckon, then, the interest of 
the first purchase of a slave, the insurance or 
risk on his life, bis clothing and diet, expenses 
in lis sickness and loss of time, loss by his 


* Koster, in bis Travels in the Brazils; ob- 
serves: ‘ The slave-trade is impolitic, on the 
broad principle, that a man in a state of bond- 
age will not be so serviceable to the com- 
munity, as one who acts for himself, and whose 
whole exertions are directed to the advance- 
ment of his own fortune ; the creation of 
which, by regular means, adds to the general 
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THE FRIEND. 


ness of every movement, plainly point out the! day or more. “ Nothing will 
trifling interest which they have in the advance-| ence ? Mr. Steele, though a stranger in the justify slave labour in point of economy, but the 
ment of the work. 1 have watched two par-| West Indies, saw it at once, and resolved to! nature of the soil and climate, which incapaci- 
ties labouring in the same field, one of free} turn it to account. He saw that the negroes,| tates a white man from labouring in the sum- 
persons, the other of slaves; which occasion- like all other human beings, were to be stimu-| mer time; as on the rich lands in Carolina and 
ally, though very seldom, occurs. The former! lated to permanent exertion only by a sense of Georgia. In places merely agricultural, as 
are singing, joking, and laughing, and are ~t their own interests, in providing for their own| New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, 
ways actively turning band and foot; whilst the) wants and those of their offspring. He there-| Missouri, slave labour is entirely unpr 
Jatter are silent, and if they are viewed from a| fore tried rewards, which immediately roused| It is even so in Maryland and Virginia.” 
little distance, their movements are scarcely) the most indolent to exertion. His experi-| This admission, from an_ individual hold- 
to be perceived.’ ments ended in regular wages, which the in-| ing so high a station in a slaveholding state, 
“ Hall, adverting to the pernicious effects) dustry he had excited among his whole gang,|and surrounded by slave proprietors, is little 
of slavery on the southern states of North) enabled him to pay. Here was a natural, ef-| short of decisive. ‘The qualification with which 
America, observes: ‘ Experience shows that ficient, and profitable reciprocity of interests.| it is secompanied, will be found, on examina- 
the quantity of Jabour performed by slaves is| His people became contented; his mind was| tion, to have no force. The nature of the soil 
much below that of an equal number of free} freed from ‘hat perpetual vexation, and that| and climate, it is true, may be such as to in- 
cultivators.’ load of anxiety, which are inseparable from) capacitate a white man from labouring in the 
* An intelligent American gentleman, tothe vulgar system; and in little better than four| summer time. Yet, if that white man be a 
whom queries on this subject were sent out, years, the annual net clearance of his property| slave,—and many slaves are notoriously of a 
remarks: ‘I have, in one of my answers, ex-| was more than tripled.’ 
posed the effect of slave-cultivation on the soil) “*I must additionally refer,’ remarks the| white,—this is held by the owner to be no suf- 
of our country, and on the value of real estate.| same intelligent writer in another place, ‘ to} ficient reason for exempting him from such 
I will here further observe, that, independent-| an excellent pamphlet, entitled Observations|labour. But what is to hinder a free black 
ly of this, there is no fact more certainly be-|on Slavery, (published in 1788, and now out|from labouring under those circumstances ? 
heved by every sound mind in this country,|of print,) by my late worthy friend Dr. James| President Cooper, knowing well the prejudices 
than that slave labour is abstractedly in itself,; Anderson, who shows that the labour of aj of his countrymen, does not venture to hint at 
as it regards us, a great deal dearer than la-| West India slave costs about thrice as much as/ the possibility of employing free black labour, 
bour performed by freemen: this is susceptible} it would cost if executed bya free nan. Tak-}|—knowing it to be impracticable to combine 
ef clear proof.’ ing another case, he demonstrates, that the| it with slave labour; and thus, the only com- 
“ Dr. Dickson, who resided in Barbados as} labour of certain colliers in Scotland, who, till| parison he institutes, is between slave labour 
secretary to the late Hon. Edward Hay, the! our own times, were subjected to a mild kind| and white labour. But, according to his own 
governor of that island, observes, in a letter | of vassalage, regulated by law, was twice as| showing, if free black labour could be substi- 
published in his valuable work, on the et dear as that of the free men who wrought other} tuted, “ nothing could justify slave labour in 
tion of Slavery: * You need not be informed,|coal-mines in the same country, and thrice as| point of economy !” For, even supposing that 
that it has been known for many ages, by men| dear as common day labour.’ ” a white day labourer would in general perform 
of reflection, that the labour of slaves, whe-| “ Slave labour,”’ remarks President Cooper} more work than a black day labourer, (a point 
ther bought or bred, though apparently cheap-' of South Carolina, “is, undoubtedly, the dear-| which we by no means concede,) the cost of 
er, is really far dearer in general than that of| est kind of labour : it is all forced; and forced.| the latter would be so much less, as more than 
free men.’ ‘The arguments which support) too, from a class of human beings who, of all| to compensate for the inferior productiveness 
this conclusion, as applicable to modern colo-| others, have the least propensity to voluntary | of his labour. 
nial slavery, were long ago assented to and} labour, even when it is to benefit themselves 
exemplified by men intimately acquainted with) alone. 


and interested in the subject... In another let-| “ What is the value of a negro at full age o 
ter in the same work, he gives * a calculation| twenty-one ? 


colour and breed very nearly approaching to 


—_ 

ne of M. Ampere upon Moses’ accownt 
of the Creation—The Revue des deux Mondes 
From birth to filteen years of coneston = Se last — an article upon the 
made under the guidance of M. Coulomb, an) age, including food, clothing, life insurance, ed + hort wel ne — of the article, 
able mathematician and experienced engineer,| and medicine, he will be an expense. From eat na few . shes ‘tage followed’ er 
who for many years conducted extensive mili- fifteen to twenty- ne, his labour may be made} 4 mnere to oteinde the present state of the Gabe, 
tary works both in France and the West Indies,| to pay the cost of his insurance, attendance, 


! , applying himself first to make known what pre- 
and has published the result of his observa-| maintenance, and clothing. The work he can) ceded and led to the great catastrophes of which 
tions.’ From this he infers, ‘ that field slaves}do from birth to fifteen years of age will| traces or where appear. After having recit- 


do only between a third anda half of the work| scarcely compensate the insurance of his life, ed briefly the hypotheses of Herschell u the 
despatched by reluctant French soldiers, and/ and the medicine and attendance he may need. a of ee globe, = wee of the Review 
probably not more than a third of what those|,...I think, all bazards included, aad all of "ie Renesas bo developed ene 

Le bee hee . An e | t some 
very slaves would do, if urged by the ir own) earnings deducted, the lowest cost of ® NETO! conversations; and we are rejoiced at the testi- 
interest, instead of brute force, as Mr. Steele! of twenty-one, to the person who raises him 


: mony which our learned fellow-countryman has 
experienced.’ In speaking of Mr. Steele’s| will, on an average, be five hundred dollars. | given to the narrative of Genesis: “hy 


he h 
experience in another place, tre remarks: * He} “ The usual work of a field hand is barely| thesis of Hersehell, remarks M. deunient an 
has ascertained as a fact, what was before! two thirds of what a white day labourer at| quoted by his friend, has nothing but what is 
known to the learned as a theory, and to prac-| usual wages would perform. This is the out- me reconcilable with the text in Genesis. 
tical men as a paradox, that the paying of | side!” = adds, we See . see such 
slaves for their labour, does actually produce| Estimating the food, clothing, and medi- ot sae Shaka ‘thie Ie tnaned as tele jae 
a very great profit to their owners.’ Again,| cine of a field hand at forty dollars a year, and} 4+ Moses hed as profound an sonalataiies 
this able and experienced writer observes:| adding interest on the capital laid out in his! with the sciences as our own age, or that he 
‘The planters do not take the right way to| purchase or in rearing Sim, (which the author] was inspired.” We know not if modern learned 
make human beings put forth their strength.| contends, to cover risk, onght to be, at least,}men who refuse to admit the second of these 
They apply main force, where they should ap-|ten per cent.,) his cost, he says, will be ninety | Suppositions are disposed to grant the first; M. 
ply moral motives, and putishments alone,| dollars per annum for two thirds of a day’s| Ampere leaves them no other alternative. Be- 
where rewards should be judiciously intormix-| work of a white man, or one hundred and coomenae hos ie Y oe bee most 
ed. And yet, strange to tell, those very men/| twenty dollars per annuin for negro labour of | procanse. > is easier to Delieve that Moses was 


, ’ ,. |inspired, as it is supported by such ti 
affirm, and affirm truly, that a slave will do| the same amount in quantity as a white man’s. ne aes y such a multitude 


: 
: **' of proofs, than it 1s to believe that he knew, 
more work for himself in an aflerncon, than)“ Upan this calculation, they are both equal in| 4,000 : ; 


years ago, as much and more than is now 
he can be made to do for his owner in a whole} cost. But an overseer is necessary to a negro,| known of the theory of the earth.—N. ¥. Obs. 
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WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 
(Continued from page 6.) 


In the year 1683, William Edmundson vi- 
sited the West India islands a third time, and 
laboured among Friends there, both in the 
ministry of the gospel, and in the discipline. 
After his return home, he was deeply affected 
with a sense of the difficulties which were 
coming on the nation; having a sight of “ great 
calamities and trials approaching, which would 
try all, and that the Lord would spread the 
carcasses of men upon the earth.—So in the 
spirit and power of the Lord,” says he, “I 
faithfully and plainly warned Friends and 
others of it, in many meetings, aud often ad- 
vised them to lessen their concerns in the world, 
and stand ready to receive the Lord in the way 
of bis righteous judgments which were at hand, 
and to flee to him for succour, that they might 
have a place of safety in him.” 

James II. had just come to the throne, and 
the minds of the people, especially in Ireland, 
were far from being settled, under his govern- 
ment. ‘The Earl of Tyrconnel, who was the 
lord deputy in Lrel«ad, showed a decided prede- 
liction to popery, disarming most of the English 
soldiery, and citizens, and the Irish protestants, 
and putting arms iato the hands of the catho- 
lics.—A foreboding of some impending strug- 
gle seemed to take possession of the minds of 
most persons, and many of the principal men 
of tne nation left the country; others went 
into the garrisons, while such as remained at 
their dwellings, were exposed to the rapine 
and cruelty of the soldiers. —“ An open war,” 
says W. E. “ soon broke out, and many of the 
Irish, who were not of the army, formed 
themselves into bands called rapparees, and 
plundered and spoiled many of the English 
protestants. Some of the army also were 
very abusive, being countenanced by their 
officers, so that the protestants were in great 
distress many ways, although the government 
gave forth proclamations against such abuses. 
—We being sharers with other protestants in 
these owtrages, a concern came upon my 
mind, to appeal to the government for a re- 
dress of the grievances we suffered from some 
part of the army, particularly one troop at 
Mountmelick, which was very abnsive.—Ac- 
cordingly, I petitioned the Earl of Tyrconnel, 
who heard my complaint and as an example 
to others, cashiered the quarier-master, and 
two of the troopers, who had been concerned 
in the acts complained of, and sent the latter 
to jail.” 

The following pvarrative will give some idea 
of the grievous hardships and dangers which 
Friends had to encounter, during this perilous 
period of commotion and bloodshed; as well 
as of the manner in which William Edmund- 
son was employed, and we cannot do better 
than insert it, nearly in his own language, 
viz:— 

“ The quarter-master became very submis- 
sive, and desired me to solicit the duke to re- 
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came tc my. house, and were very rude, tak- | standing without; but I was stopped, and bid 
ing me by the hair of my head, and hauling/to speak to my own business, so dismissed. 

me about the yard among their horses’ feet,) “The duke sent that evening and ordered 
wituout the least provocation; some of them /us to be at the lord chief justice Nugent's next 
with clubs; and others with cocked pistols,' morning at eight o'clock; also the captain and 
swearing they would kill me; which my wife) troopers were ordered to be there, to have the 














hearing, came out sorely amazed and affright- 
ed, desiring thein ‘to take all we had, and 
save my life.” Then they left me, and turned 
after her, swearing and calling bad names; 
and shot several times at my mastiff dog that 
was chained, and so rode away like madmen, 
abusing and beating all the English they met 
with; some they almost killed; and in Mount- 
melick there was a great scuffle betwixt them 
and some English, whom they abused. News 
went thither that I was killed, so they con- 
cluded a massacre was intended, believing I 
would give them no occasion. This alarmed 
and affrighted the protestants in our parts, 
some ran inte woods and bogs, to hide them- 
selves. 

“The next morning I went to Mountime- 
lick, where several English protestants ex- 
pressed their gladness to see me alive. Our 
chief men of the English there, that were not 
fled, were Justice Warnford, Hopton Harns, 
&c. I went to them, they were glad to see 
me, but concluded this was a forerunner of a 
massacre. I toid them, ‘I was of another 
mind; for it rather appeared to be a contri- 
vance, to alarm and affright all the English, 
to make them run for England, that they might 
have the country, and all we had to them- 


matter examined. We came at the hour ap- 
| pointed, the captain, Sir Maurice Eustace, and 
the troopers were there examined, but all 
denied the fact; then Judge Nugent asked 
me, ‘If [ knew any of them, that did abuse 
me.’ 1 challenged one, and he confessed ; 
then the officer, who was with the party, was 
put to discover the rest, which he did: so they 
were disarmed, and sent to the jail at Mary- 
borough. 

“ Now trials and great exercises increased 
daily, and most of the eminent leading men 
of the English protestants were gone, and those 
who staid were discouraged from appealing to 
the government, for the preservation of the 
country. So things looked with a face of ruin 
and destruction; and through a sight and sense 
of it, a concern came upon me to appeal to 
the government in behalf of the protestants, 
and in particular for Friends. 

** Calamity, however, increased; the raparees 
on one hand, plundered and spoiled many of 
the English, and on the other band the army 
marching and quartering, took what they 
pleased from us; and our families were their 
servants, to make what we had ready for them: 
and it looked hke a sudden famine, there was 
such great destruction. 
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selves. I advised to take full examination of| “ In those times I was much in Dublin, ap- 


all the abuses, and seid some men to Dublin 
with them, and petition the government; and 
by this we should all know, what they intend- 


| plying to the government in behalf of the coun- 
jtry, forthe Lord had given Friends favour 
with them, and they would hear my complaint, 


ed to do.’ They assented thereto, and liked|and gave forth several orders to magistrates 
it well; but said, ‘ That at this time, unless }| and officers of the army, to suppress raparees, 


would go and undertake it, none else durst.’ | 


and restrain their abuses, and they stood a lit- 


considered the matter, and understood well that|tle in awe of me, for they knew I had an in- 
the undertaking was at the hazard cf a man’s/|terest with the government. 


life; yet perceiving that it might be the saving 


“{ was sometimes witi, King James, and 


of many, I took courage, and my life was i him of the calamity the protestants were 


much to me for the good of my countrymen. 


under in the country, and he would hear me 


I told them, if Hopton Harris and George| quietly, for the Lord made way in their hearts 
Wheatly would go with me, I would under-|for us, against such a time of great exercise 
take it. ‘They were two noted men in the|and trial, and I hada concern upon me to 
town, and had been abused by that party;|inake use of it for the public good, the chief 
when they considered the matter, they were|of the English protestants being gone, who 
willing to go; then the justice took examina-| might have appeared to the government for the 
tions of the abuses done, and the next day we/safety of the country. 
tovk our journey to Dublin, but not the usual; ‘ Now was wickedness let loose, and got an 
road, Jest we should have been way-laid. head; so that by violence and cruelty most of 
“ When we came to Dublin, | went to the!}our protestant neighbours were forced from 
lord chief justice Nugent, who was still my|their dwellings, and several families came to 
friend, and acquainted him with the whole mat-! my house, until every room was fu!l; also most 
ter; he seemed to take little notice of any | of their cattle, that were left, they brought to 
abuses, bat what they had done to me, and) my land, thinking themselves and goods safer 
promised to be at the castle such an hour, and|there than elsewhere. We were, however, 
he would assist me in getting to speak to the| under great exercise and danger, not only of 
Duke of Tyrexnnel. We went to the castle, losing our goods, but our lives. F 
where Judge Nugent came, as he promised,; “ At the Boyne fight, the Irish army being 
and presently I was called into the duke’s| beaten, mony of them fled our road, and plun- 
closet, but the other two were not suffered to} dered many in our parts. They robbed my 


goin. I told the duke of the abuses done to} house several times over, and we were in great 


store him to his place; which I did, and the} me, and what troop they belonged to; he} jeopardy of our lives; they were wicked and 
duke granted it, After this a party of Sir|looked with a sour countenance, and said lit-| bloody; so the family were forced to go out of 
Maurice Eustace’s troop came our road, and/tle to it. Then I spoke of the groas abuses the way, and my wife desired me to go aside, 
did great abuses to several protestants in|done to my neighbours, and particularly to} lest they should kill me, for she would venture 
Mountmelick, and thereabout. Some of them| those two men that came with me, who were} her own life to save mine; but I could not de 
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it, though they should be permitted to kill me:| released, with all their cattle, anda great part 

yet the Lord’s secret hand restrained them, | of the others. 

and preserved our lives. ‘They took all our) “ The English army having settled in their 

household goods they could find and liked, and| winter quarters, the raparees increased their 

all our horses that were left. Violence was!number; most of the Irish run out, and our 

now let loose, and no government to ake quarter jay open to them: they burned many 
7 brave houses, and some towns; also killed 


ists, im the Norwich circuit, England, year 
rade. 7. 
“In this circuit [Adam Clarke] heard of 
some celebrated female preachers, and he en- 
tered it with considerable prejudice against 
this kind of ministry. In one part of the 
circuit, Thurlton, one of the most famous 
of these dwelt, Mary Sewell. On his: first 


address to. ‘The English army did not come 
near us for some time, and, to look outwardly, several protestants, and all was full of trouble; 


we were exposed to the wills of cruel blood- | yet, through the wonderful mercies of God, 
thirsty men. |we kept our meetings constantly, and enjoyed 
“The English that remained near us|them peaceably, but in travelling to and fro, 
were forced to flee into the parish worship-|were many times in danger of our lives by the 
house at Rossenallis (a little from my house,) | raparees, yet the Lord preserved us wonder- 
for safety. When the English and Sc: teh; fully, so that I do not know of above four 
came into those parts, they plundered the! Friends in this whole nation, that were killed 
Irish; but king William put forth a proclama-|by violent hands all the time of this great ca- 
tion, ‘ that all the Irish, and others, who would | lamity. 
live peaceably at home, should not be molest-| “ Now the time of our half-year’s national 
ed.’ Notwithstanding which, there came two! meeting at Dublio approached, beginning the 
captains, with about three hundred soldiers, | eighth day of the ninth month, 1690, to which 
and drove away about fire hundred head of|I went as usually: we had a heavenly blessed 
cattle ‘and horses, also took away prisoners.| powerful meeting, and Friends were more 


coming to the house he questioned her con- 
cerning her call, &c. And she modestly an- 
swered by referring him to the places where 
she had preached in the circuit; and wished 
him to enquire among the people whether any 
good had been done. He did so, on his next 
visit to those parts, and beard of numbers who 
had been awakened under her ministry, and 
with several of these he conversed and found 
their experience in divine things scriptural and 
solid. He thought then, ‘ this is God’s work 
and if he choose to convert mer by employing 
such means, who am [| that I should criticise 
the way of God?’ On the 28th of [the fourth 


One William Dunn, (who bad been a captain|than ordinarily glad one of another in the}month,] 1784, he had the opportunity of hear- 
in the former wars) was taken prisoner, and| Lord Jesus, who had preserved us alive,|ing Mary Sewell preach: her text was Ephe- 
two of his sons, one of whom they stripped of through so many dangers, to see one another’s|sians ii. 8. ‘ By grace ye are saved through 
his clothes, in order to hang him, having sus-|faces again. In the time of the meeting tid-|faith;’ on which I find the following entry in 
picion that he was a raparee; then the Dunns| ings were brought me, that the raparees -had | his journal. 

sent for me in haste, and acquainted me there-| taken about twenty of my cows, but that none} “ ‘I have this morning heard [Mary] Sewell 
with: I took horse and rode after the parties|of my family were hurt. At which I was|preach; she has a good talent for exhortation, 
as swift as I could, having regard to my pro-| well satisfied, for then all were in danger of and her words spring from a heart that evi- 
mise of neighbouthood; wheu the Irish neigh-| their lives, that saved any cattle about us, and |dently feels deep concern for the souls of the 
bours saw me ride after them, many followed/|lived out of garrisons. When the service of| people, and consequently her hearers are in- 
in expectation to get their cattle and people| the meeting was over, T returned home, and terested and affected. I have formerly been 
released. found my wife and family well; which wasjno friend to female preaching, but my senti- 


‘| rode four miles before I overtook them; | great satisfaction: but spoil and cruelty in-}ments are a little altered. If God give to a 


when I came near, the two captains perceiving |creased, and imminent dangers were plain in|holy woman a gift for exhortation and reproof 
who it was, for they knew me before, made a/my view; yet I durst not remove, for | knew|I see no reason why it should not be used. 
halt and met me. I reasoned the matter with it would discourage Friends, and the English | This woman's preaching has done much good, 
them, and told them of the king’s proclama-|about us, and perhaps cause them to flee jand fruits of it may be found copiously in dif- 
tion, and how, ‘it would not be the soldiers,| from their habitations, and so be exposed to/|ferent places of the circuit. Such women 
but they who commanded, that must answer| want many necessaries; for they took notice |should be patterns of all piety, of unblameable 
the injury done; and that it was a reflection) of me, and many of them thought they were | conversation, correct and useful in their fami- 
upon the king’s promise, as also a great re-|safer for my staying in my place. 


flection on the English nation.’ 
discourse and arguments to this purpose, the 


two captains seemed willing to release all, if 


the soldiers could be prevailed upon. I rode 
with them to the head of the party, but they 
were very angry, and would needs have killed 
the Irish that followed for their cattle; where- 
upon I quitted my borse and ventured my life 
among the rude soldiers to save the Irish, and 
with much ado, I, with the captain’s assist- 


I also be- hes, and furnished to every good work. This 


So with much | lieved that one hair of my head should not fall |certainly is the character of [Mary] Sewell; 


without God’s providence.” may she ever maintain it.’ 


aga “ And she did maintain it, but she died soon 


‘after as she had lived, in the faith and conao- 
For “The Friend.” | Jations of the gospel. 


FEMALE PREACHING. ‘Shortly after this he [Adam Clarke,] had 

The following extract is taken from the |the opportunity of hearing another of these fe- 
autobiography of Adam Clarke—an eminent |male preachers. [Her name was] Proudfoot. 
minister of the methodist society, and one of She spoke from Exod. iii. 3. * And the bush 
the most distinguished theological scholars of|was not burnt.’ Of her he remarks: ‘ She 


tance, got them moderated, on condition to|the present century. The narrative it con-|spoke several pertinent things which tended 
give them a sinall part of the cattle, to release | tains, and the reflections which passed through | both to conviction and consolation: and seems 
the rest. the mind of Adam Clarke on the occasions al-|to possess genuine piety. If the Lord choose 

“ Then I mounted my horse, and sought) luded to, furnish an agreeable and interesting |to work in this way, shall my eye be evil be- 
out the man whom they had stripped for hang-|comment on the views of our Society con-|cause he is good? God forbid. Rather let 
ing: when I found him, I threw him my riding|cerning female preaching. ‘They furnish a|me extol that God, who, by contemptible in- 
coat to put on, and desired one of the captains! gratifying illustration of the truth of the doc-|struments and the foolishness of preaching, 
to assist me in finding him that had taken his|trine—that the religion of Jesus Christ not|saves those who believe in Jesus. ‘Thou Lord 
clothes; when we had found him, | reasoned} only sanctions, but encourages the exercise of |choosest to confound the wisdom of the world 
the matter with the captains and soldiers, tell-|the ministerial office by the female sex when /|by foolishness, and its strength by weakness, 
ing them, ‘It was unmanly, and not like a|they are called and anointed to preach by|that no soul may glory in thy presence; and 
soldier, to strip men in that manner; for] had|him, under whose gospel dispensation the |that the excellency of the power may be seen 


been a soldier myself, and would have scorned | prophecy of Joe} is fulfilled. “ And it shalljto belong to thee alone.’ ”’ 


such a base action, besides it might be a pre- 
cedent to the Irish to strip the English.’ Many 
such arguments | used, which at last prevail- 
ed: so that the captain made the soldier put 
off the man’s clothes, and give them to him 
again. I also got both the father and his sons 


come to pass afterward that I will pour out] , It only remains to, show that the views of 
my spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and|Adam Clarke, as piously expressed in the 
your daughters shall prophesy. foregoing narrative, and which seem to have 
At the time when the incidents referred to|been spontaneously awakened in his heart, 
in the extract occurred, Adam Clarke was oc-|were afterwards deliberately recognised b 
cupied as a minister on behalf of the method-|him, as a biblical critic, to be in strict nd 
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mentaries on the New Testament, which are| ance when thus employed. All that the epostle 
justly and highly esteemed, I find®the follow-| opposes here, is their questioning, finding 
ing observations on the passages of Scripture| fault, &c. in the Christian church, as the 


to which they respectively refer: 

«“ | Cor. chap. xi. verse 4th. Every man 
praying or prophesying, having his head cover- 
ed, dishonoureth his head. We learn from the 
apostle himself that to prophesy, signifies to 
speak unto men to edification, and exhortation 
and comfort. Chap. xiv. 3. And this com- 
prehends all that we understand by exhortation 
or even preaching. 

*“ Verse 5th. But every woman that prayeth 
or prophesieth with her head uncovered, dis- 
honoureth her “head. Whatever may be the 
meaning of praying and prophesying in respect 
to the man, they have precisely the same mean- 
ing in respect to the woman. So that some 
women at least, as well as men, might speak 
to others to edification and exhortation and 
comfort. And this kind of prophesying or 
teaching, was predicted by Joel, ii. 28, and re- 
ferred to by Peter, Acts i). 17. And had there 
not been such gifts bestowed on women, the 
prophecy could not have had its fulfilment.” 

In commenting on 1 Cor. chap. xiv. verse 
34,—Let your women keep silence in the 
churches, Adam Clarke says}: “ This was a 
Jewish ordinance; women were not permitted 
to teach in the assemblies, or even to ask ques- 
tions. The rabbins taught that ‘a woman 
should know nothing but the use of her distaff.’ 
And the saying of Rabbi Eliezer, as delivered 
Bammidbar Kabba, sect. 9. fol. 204, are both 
worthy of remark and of execration. ‘ Let 
the words of the law be burned rather than 
they should be delivered to women.’ ‘This was 
their condition till the time of the gospel, 


when, according to the prediction of Joel, the/| tion, delivered by the prophet Joel, will be 


spirit of God was to be poured out on the 


women as well as the men, that they might) 
prophesy, i. e. teach, And that they did pro-} 
phesy or teach, is evident from what the apostle | 


says chap. xi. 5, where he lays down rules to 
regulate this part of their conduct, while minis- 
tering in the church. But does not what the 
apostle says here contradict that statement; 
and show that the words in chap. xi. should 
be understood in another sense? For here it is 
expressly said they should ‘ keep silence in the 
church ; for it was not permitted to a woman to 
speak.’ Both places seem perfectly consistent. 
It is evident from the context that the apostle 
refers here to asking questions, and what we 
call dictating in the assemblies. It was per- 
mitted to any man to ask questions, to object, 
altercate, attempt to refute, &c. in the syna- 
gogue: but this liberty was not allowed to 
any woman. St. Paul confirms this in refer- 
ence also to the Christian church: be orders 
them to keep silence, and if they wished to 
learn any thing, let them enquire of their hus- 


ETE 





Jewish men were permitted to do in their 
synagogues: together with attempts to usurp 
any authority over the man by setting up their 


judgment in opposition to them; for the apostle 


has in view especially acts of disobedience, ar- 
rogance, &c. of which no woman would be 
guilty who was under the influence of the spi- 
rit of God.” 

Thus far Adam Clarke: whom I have quoted 
at so much length, not because I apprehend 
that his opinions as an individual are necessary 
to reconcile the views of Friends with Scrip- 
ture, but that our own members, and those} 
too who are not of our “fold,” may perceive! 
that among the most learned, religious, and| 
esteemed characters of other denominations, | 
there has existed sentiments on female preach- | 
ing parallel to those entertained by the Society | 


of Friends. We have abundant cause I think! 


to be persuaded that although our peculiar tes-| 


timonies render us singular among the branch-} 
es of the Lord’s visible house, there is in them | 
that sterling, intrinsic excellence, that entire} 
compatibility with the doctrines of the gospel, 
that simple but certain agreement with the 
mind of the spirit of truth, which will not only| 
preserve them from overthrow; but which, by) 
the divine blessing, will cause them to run 
more and more into the religious views of} 
Christians generally, and obtain their sanction! 
and support. And, however, from a variety | 
of causes we may now seem almost, if not| 
quite alone in our free admission, and en-| 
couragement of female ministry, there is 
ground to anticipate a day when the predic- 


more extensively fulfilled, and when all the 
different tribes of our common Israel will be 
constrained by experience to unite with us 
concerning the expediency, authority, and spi- 
ritual efficacy of female preaching, when it is 
the offspring of obedience to Him, who on all 
fit occasions will be to his rightly qualified 
messengers, “ mouth and wisdom, tongue and 
utterance.” Cc. C. O. 


“ Por The Friend.” | 


The managers of the Haverford School are 
desirous of forming a Library and Museum, | 
for the use of the institution; and apprebend-| 
ing that many persons friendly to the seminary) 
may have in their possession books, or other | 
articles adapted to these objects, which they) 
would be disposed to part with for such a pur-| 
pose, the committee appointed on that subject! 
prepared the annexed circular, which has been | 
forwarded to a number of individuals.—But| 
as there may be many persons whose residence | 
is not known to the committee, and who could} 


bands at home: because it was perfectly in-|not be reached by a special address, it is) 
decorous for women to be contending with) thought the insertion of the circular in ‘+ The 
men in public assemblies on points of doc-| Friend,” may be advantageous. 


trine, cases of conscience, &c. But this by 


Considerable progress has already been 


no means intimated that when a woman re-|made in the collection. ‘The object is one of : 
ceived any particular influence from God to|importance, and the influence which that) 
enable her to teach, that she was not to obey school must have on the moral and literary, 


that influence; on the contrary, she was to obey! character of the youth of our Society, renders} 
it. And the apostle lays down directions in| it peculiarly desirable that it should be furr’shed| 
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with every facility for rational improvement 
within the reach of the managers.—I would, 
therefore, respectfully press on the readers of 
“ The Friend,” the request which is preferred 
in the circular, trusting that it will meet, with 
a liberal response in the mind of every well 
wisher to our youth, and to the seminary. 
G. 


Philadelphia, Mo. 1283 
Respected Friend, 

A seminary for the instruction of young 
men, members of the religious Society of 
Friends in the higher branches of a liberal 
education has been recently founded. The 
site of this institution is on a farm of about 
two hundred acres, purchased by the Associa- 
tion, in the township of Haverford, near the 


junction of the Columbia rail road and the 


Lancaster turnpike, eight miles west of Phila- 
delphia. It is in a fine, healthy district of 
country, and the buildings, which are repre- 
sented in the annexed engraving, are spacious 
and convenient. The Association was incor- 
porated at the late session of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, under the title of “ Haverford 
School Association.” 

The managers have commenced the forma- 
tion of a Scientific and Classical Library, and 
a collection of Philosophical Apparatus, objects 
of Natural History, (as shells, minerals, in- 
sects, reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds,) coins, 
antiquities, and objects illustrating the cos- 
tume, utensils, and state of arts, in foreign re- 
gions. 

Persons resident or travelling abroad, have 
great opportunities of collecting these objects, 
as well as seeds of useful and ornamental 


| plants, which would also be highly acceptable. 


Believing that thou wilt be likely to take an 
interest in an institution which is of great mo- 
ment to the stockholders, and to many of thy 
old friends and acquaintances, and trusting 
that it will be in thy power to.assist us in our 
design, we take the liberty of requesting thy 
aid therein, and of assuring thee that books, 
or any of the objects specified above, will be 
thankfully received by the association. 

They may be sent, in New York, to Samuel 
Parsons, Dr. Thomas Cock, or Samuel F. 
Mott—in Baltimore, to Joseph King, jun. or 
in Philadelphia, to either of the subscribers. 

Respectfully thy friends, 
Tuomas C. James, 
No. 7, York Buildings. 
Samver B. Morris, 
No. 2, York Buildings. 
Danret B. Surrn, z 
Corner of Arch and Sixth streete 
Groxrer STewarpson, 
No. 92, Arch street. 
Cuartes YARNALL, 
No. 39, High street. 

“The meek shall inherit the earth.” Whatever 
other sense the words may have, they are certainly 
true in this, that the meck have much more enjoy- 
ment of themselves, and pass more quietly through 
the world, whatever is their lot in it, than other men. 
What would the greatest affluence signify to a man’s 
happiness, if ho had it with this condition, to re- 
ceive one or more wounds with a sword every day of 
his life? Pride and passion are that sword. 

Adams’ Private Thoughis. 
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Selected for ‘‘ The Frietid.” 
THE BELIEVER AND THE ECHO. 


Beviever. 
True faith, producing love to God and man, 
Say Echo, is not this the gospel’s plan ?— 
Ecno.--The gospel’s plan. 
Beviever. 
Must I my faith in Jesus constant show 
By doing good to all, both friend and foe. 
Ecno,—Both friend and foe. 
Beviever. 
But if a brother hate and treat me ill, 
Must I return him good, and love him still ? 
Ecso.—Love him still. 
Be.iever. 
If he my failings watches to reveal, 
Must J, his faults as carefully conceal? 
Ecuo.—As carefully conceal. 
~~ Beviever. 


But fea name and character he tears, 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH, 19, 1833, 












It must be generally within the knowledge 
of our readers, that there has for some time 
existed in England, and in this country, a 
controversy between the Friends of the Ame- 
jrican Colonisation Society on the one part, 
and the anti-slavery societies on the other. 
It is cause of regret to perceive various mani- 
festations of asperity and uncharitableness on 
either side of the question; the more so, as 
there can be no doubt there ‘are men of the 
purest intentions and most disinterested bene- 
volence attached to both parties. We have 
' no disposition to enlist in this warfare, but be- 
lieve it right, nevertheless, to record upon our 
pages, the following document, sanctioned as 
it is, by the authority of names, which confer 
upon it a claim to the attention of every per- 
son interested in the subject. With respect to 
the signature which first occurs, it may be 
considered as almost the last act of one, pre- 
eminently distinguished as the negro’s friend. 


PROTEST. 


We, the undersigned, having observed with 
regret that the “ American Colonisation So- 
ciety” appears to be gaining some adherents 
in this country, are desirous to express our 





Aud fruel malice too, too plain appears ; 

And'when I sorrow or affliction know 

He loves to add unto my cup of wo— 

In this uncommon, this peculiar case, 

Sweet Echo! Say, must | still love and bless ? 

Ecno.—Still love and bless. 

Beviever. 

Whatever usage ill, 1 may receive, 

Must I still patient be, and still forgive ? 

Ecuo,—Still patient be, and still forgive. 

Beviever. 

Why Echo, how is this? Thon’rt sure a dove, 

Thy voice will teach me nothing else than love. 


Ecno.—Nothing else than love. Jos are 
BEviever. opinions respecting it. 


. : Our motive and excuse for thus comin 
fe all danas: ee saa gue timew. fees 0 are the claims which the society has 
And now to practice ]”ll directly go. put forth to anti-slavery support. These claims 

Ecuo.—Direetly go. are, in our opinion, wholly groundless; and we 

BELiever. feel bound to affirm that our deliberate judg- 

Things being thus—then let who will reject, ment and conviction are, that the professions 
My gracious God me surely will protect. made by the Colonisation Society of promoting 
Ecno.—Surely will protect. the abolition of slavery, are altogether delusive. 

eo i empaths i ia | As far as the colony of Liberia is concerned, 

oy sah ay frais and fee uae in prayer. tt has, no doubt, = ee of other poms. 
Ecno.—Etmbrace in prayer. establishments. In this sense, it is beneficia 

ae both to America and to Africa, and we cor- 

But after all, these pa when they are done, dially wish it well. We cannot, however, re- 
Must I, in point of merit, then disown, 











And rest my soul on Jesu’s blood alone ? |it is.a settlement of which the United States) Reitle, 


£Ecuo.—On Jesu’s blood alone. 


BELIEVER. 
Echo—enough ! Thy counsel to my ear 
Is sweeter, than to flowers the dew-drop’s tear, 
Thy wise instructive lessons please me well— 
‘Till next we mect again farewell—farewell. 
Ecno.—F arewell—farewell. 





ought to bear the whole cost. 
quired of that country to assist us in Sierra 
Leone. We are enormously burdened by our 
own connection with slavery; and we do main- 
| tain that we ought not to be called on to con- 
| tribute to the expenses ef a colony, which, 
| though no doubt comprising some advantages, 
was formed chiefly to indulge the prejudices 
of American slaveholders, and which is re- 
garded with aversion by the coloured popula- 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
Philadelphia, 10 mo. 16, 1833. 


tion of the United States. 

, ‘ concluded to o wt : cates 

ts ‘ne Sa ach “ for: the nih of; With regard to the extinction of the slave 

Se : nm™,,\ttade, we apprehend that Liberia, however 

students, on second day, the 28th instant. The) “" 4 he i ! ei il b 

following iriends-are the officers of the institu-|BO0® We Intentions of Ms supporters, wil be 

2 6 able to do little or nothing towards it, except 

2 H Scape wee ‘on the limited extent of its own territories. 
Samurt Hrites, Superintendent. \+ 

M a a ee ee will be the destruction ofslavery through- 
oral Philosophy, Englis , &e, 


1" f Math i lout the world. To the destruction of slavery 
> Palen ene | throughout the world, we are compelled to say 
and Natural rnucsophy- 


we : that we believe the Colonisation Society to be 
Joszrn Triomas, Teacher of the Latin and) 


‘ ; an obstruction. 
Greek Languages, and wae Literature. Our objections to it are briefly these: while 
By direction of the board. 


we believe its pretexts to be delusive, we are 
Cartes Yarnaut, Secretary. 





convinced that its real effects are of the most 
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\frain from expressing our strong opinion that} 


I'he only effectual death-blow to that accursed | 



















dangerous nature, It takes its root from a 
cruel prejudice and alienation in the whites of 
America agiinst the coloured people, slave or 
free. ‘This being its source, the effects are 
what might be expected—that it fosters and 
increases the spirit of caste, already so un- 
happily predominant; that it widens the breach 
between the two races; exposes the coloured 
people to great practical persecution, in order 
to force them to emigrate; and, finally, is cal- 
culated to swallow up and divert that feeling 
which America, as a Christian and a free 
country, cannot but entertain, that slavery is 
alike incompatible with the law of God and 
with the well-being of man, whether of the 
enslaver or the enslaved. 

On these grounds, therefore, and while we 
acknowledge the colony of Liberia, or any 
other colony on the coast of Africa, to be in 
itself a good thing, we oe be understood 
utterly to repudiate the printiples of the Ame- 
rican Colonisation Society. That society is, 
in our estimation, not deserving of the counte- 
nance of the British public. 


Wm. Wilberforce, James Cropper, 
Suffield, ; Samuel Gurney, 

8. Lushington, M.P. William Allen, 
Zachary Macaulay, George Stephen, 
T. F. Buxton, M.P. D. O'Connell, M.P. 
Wm. Evans, M.P. 


London, July, 1933. 

Information has been received, that Ruth 
Spencer, accompanied by a man of the name 
of Hoag, members and preachers in the 
Hicksite Society, are now travelling within 
the limits of New England yearly meeting, 
and have intruded on the meetings of Friends, 
and disturbed them by their ministrations. 
We are desired to state, that they are not 
members of the religious Society of Friends, 
nor is it in any way responsible for their doc- 
trines or conduct. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the month.—Samuel 
No. 14, south Third street; John G. 


We never re-| Hoskins, No. 180, Mulberry street; Joe> 


Woolman, near Frankford. 
Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 
Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, No. 116, south Front street; Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union street. 


The Index for our vol. 6, it is expected will be 
ready for distribution with the next number. 





casio ainibagsceemtiieimees 

Diep, on the 19th of the 9th mo. last, of palmo- 
nary consumption, Grorce Kinsry, son of William 
and Phebe Kinsey, of Frankford, in the 20th year of 
his 





on the 18th of 8th mo. last, Saran Muppie- 
Ton, in the 90th year of her age; a respected mem- 
ber of Haddonfield monthly meeting, New Jersey. 
after an illness of two months, at Whites- 
town, Oneida County, N. Y., on the 26th of fourth 
mo. jast, James Purpir, late of England. Patience 
and resignation to the divine will were conspicuous, 
often expressing his dependence on the love and mer- 
ey of the Saviour of mankind, 
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